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granate trees, several of which hung about the fountain with seats in their 
shade, and, for the rest, there seemed to be mostly roses and oleanders, with 
other shrubs of the kind that made the greatest show of blossom and cost the 
least for tendance." 

It was in this garden that Don Ippolito told his love. We are 
aware that to consider Providence and New York not worthy to be 
mentioned in the same breath with it is a strictly conservative view 
of the case, and the author of "Their Wedding Journey " and "A 
Chance Acquaintance " has already proved himself, where American 
local color is concerned, a thoroughgoing radical. We may ground 
our objection to the dubious element, in this instance, on saying that 
the story is Don Ippolito's, and that in virtue of that fact it should 
not have floated beyond the horizon of the lagoons. It is the poor 
priest's property, as it were ; we grudge even the reversion of it to 
Mr. Ferris. We confess even to a regret at seeing it survive Don 
Ippolito at all, and should have advocated a trustful surrender of 
Florida Vervain's subsequent fortunes to the imagination of the 
reader. But we have no desire to expatiate restrictively on a work 
in which, at the worst, the imagination finds such abundant pas- 
ture. " A Foregone Conclusion " will take its place as a singularly 
perfect production. That the author was an artist his other books 
had proved, but his art ripens and sweetens in the sun of success. 
His manner has now refined itself till it gives one a sense of pure 
quality which it really taxes the ingenuity to express. There is not 
a word in the present volume as to which he has not known consum- 
mately well what he was about ; there is an exquisite intellectual 
comfort in feeling one's self in such hands. Mr. Howells has ranked 
himself with the few writers on whom one counts with luxurious cer- 
tainty, and this little masterpiece confirms our security. 



10. — Some Leading Principles of Political Economy newly expounded. 
By J. E. Cairnes, M. A., Emeritus Professor of Political Economy 
in University College, London. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1874. 8vo. pp. 421. 

Since the death of Mr. Mill, Professor Cairnes is probably the 
most authoritative living writer on political economy in our language. 
This, we hasten to add, is said without disparagement to the claims 
which may be put forward in behalf of our own countryman, Mr. 
Carey, who is regarded by a considerable body of readers as the 
prophet of an altogether new dispensation from that of the English 
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school. But Mr. Carey's claims, as the founder of an enduring sys- 
tem, are yet to be made good, and it may be doubted whether, with 
his infelicities of method and style, his exposition of his own doctrine 
can ever become an authority. Professor Oairnes, however, has every 
qualification necessary for a leading writer, if we except the physical 
strength requisite for great literary activity. His power of analysis 
is remarkable, his judgment is even, and his use of language is forci- 
ble without apparent effort. He is a scholar without being a doc- 
trinaire, while his knowledge of practical affairs is extensive and his 
observation of them constant and keen. Moreover, his application 
of economical principles in solving great social or financial problems 
affords some of the most remarkable instances of conclusive expla- 
nation of the past and successful prediction of the future to be found 
in the literature of the science. 

In his present publication, which had been awaited with great 
eagerness, Professor Cairnes has undertaken "to recast some consider- 
able portion of political economy." In pursuance of this design he 
reviews and discusses the received theories of value, of supply and 
demand, of natural or, as he prefers to call it, normal value, of cost 
of production, and of market value ; he investigates at length the 
problem of wages, including the vexed question of the wages-fund, 
and the theory and possibilities of trades-unionism ; and finally pre- 
sents a masterly discussion of the doctrine of international trade. 
Passing by questions of nomenclature, such as must always present 
themselves in a science which unfortunately has to draw its termi- 
nology from the shifting language of common discourse, the great value 
of Professor Cairnes's work will be found, we believe, in his investi- 
gation of the effects produced by the regular failure of competition 
in certain cases where its action is generally assumed to be complete. 
The precise nature of the service thus done by him can be understood 
best if we compare his position with that of Mr. Mill ; and we are 
the more interested in making the comparison, because the question 
ie one which involves in no slight degree the claim of political econ- 
omy to the rank of a science undergoing a regular and systematic 
development. In his previously published essay on " M. Comte and 
Political Economy," Professor Cairnes accepted continuity of devel- 
opment as one of the tests of a science as distinguished from mere 
metaphysical discussion ; and, entering upon a review of economical 
speculation in four leading departments, from Adam Smith down, he 
said : — 

"I venture to assert that a more remarkable example of continuity of doc- 
trine, of development of seminal ideas, of original aperfus extended, corrected, 
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occasionally recast, of new discoveries supplementing, sometimes modifying 
the old, — in short, of all the indications of progressive science, — will not 
easily bo found even in the history of physical speculation." — Essays in Po- 
litical Economy, p. 287. 

Does his own work, then, make a break in the essential continuity 
of doctrine which has been observed thus far, or is it only a new stage 
in the steady growth of a great and firmly rooted body of principles t 
In view of the test just referred to, the question is one of some mo- 
ment. 

We take first, then, Professor Cairnes's statement of the correction 
to be made in the common theories as to competition for labor. The 
general doctrine is, that the natural or average, or, as he prefers to 
call it, the normal value of commodities depends upon their costs of 
production. This principle is an inevitable consequent of the propo- 
sition that the competition of laborers tends to produce equivalent 
(not equal) wages in all employments, — allowance being made for the 
difficulty, agreeableness, or regularity of the occupation, and the like, 
as in the familiar statement of Adam Smith ; and that the competi- 
tion of capital for the most remunerative employments tends to pro- 
duce equivalent rates of profit in all. It is usually assumed that 
competition is universally effective for these purposes ; that, for ex- 
ample, the competition of labor, with which we are now more particu- 
larly concerned, is effective over the whole field of employment, — dis- 
tributing to each class of labor its due and proportionate reward, and 
causing all commodities, so far as this element of their cost goes, to 
exchange for each other in proportion to their respective costs of pro- 
duction. In the common form of the statement, that "the cost of 
production is the necessary price or value of all things produced by 
labor and capital," it is implied that the competition of laborers in 
any one country is universal and effective ; and most political econo- 
mists, when dealing with the general theories of wages and of value, 
reason upon the statement as if this were the case. 

Professor Cairnes, however, points to the undeniable fact, that the 
competition of laborers is not general, as has been assumed, but is 
limited and effective only within its limits : — 

"What we find in effect," he says, "is, not a whole population competing 
indiscriminately for all occupations, but a series of industrial layers, super- 
posed on one another, within each of which the various candidates for em- 
ployment possess a real and effective power of selection, while those occupy- 
ing the several strata are, for all purposes of effective competition, practically 

isolated from each other No doubt the various ranks and classes fade 

into each other by imperceptible gradations, and individuals from all classes 
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are constantly passing up or dropping down ; but while tins is so, it is nev- 
ertheless true that the average workman, from whatever rank he be taken, 
finds his power of competition limited for practical purposes to a certain 
range of occupations, so that, however high the rates of remuneration in those 
which lie beyond may rise, he is excluded from sharing them. We are thus 
compelled to recognize the existence of non-competing industrial groups as a 
feature of our social economy." (p. 66.) 

This failure of competition is a fact which can be verified by obser- 
vation at any moment. If, however, we trace the consequences of 
this failure, it is readily seen that some important changes must be 
made in our statement of the law of natural or normal value. The 
ratio in which commodities produced by laborers of the same group, 
or of competing groups, will exchange, will depend on their cost of 
production, because of the competition ', but the ratio of exchange of 
commodities produced by laborers of non-competing groups must 
plainly depend upon something else. What, then, will govern it t 
It will at once occur to the student of political economy, that while 
the problem thus offered exposes a serious deficiency in the usual 
statement of the law of value, it also presents a strong analogy with 
the case of international trade, where, by reason of the comparative 
immobility of labor and capital, and the consequent failure of a com- 
plete competition between the labor and capital of different countries, 
the ratio in which commodities are exchanged by trading countries 
is held not to depend on their respective costs of production. As, 
may be anticipated, then, Professor Cairnes finds his solution for the 
new problem in the same influence which, as Mill has shown, settles 
the conditions of international trade ; that is, in the action of recip- 
rocal demand and supply upon all those exchanges which take place 
outside of the limits of effective competition, and hence beyond the 
control of cost of production as the governing principle. To quote 
his own language : — 

" As in international trade an increased demand for the products of other 
countries will, other things being equal, affect international values — or, let 
us say, affect the relative prices of the products of different countries — un- 
favorably for the country whose demand is increased ; and as, again, the con- 
verse of this condition, an increased demand by other countries for the prod- 
ucts of a given country, will operate in the contrary direction ; so it will be 
in the exchanges which take place between non-competing domestic groups. 
Whatever increases the demand of a given group for the products of outside, 
that is to say non-competing, industries, or (what comes to the same thing) 
whatever increases the supply of its products available for the purchase of 
the products of such industries, will, other things being the same, depress the 
prices of its products in relation to the prices of the products of the industries 
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against which they are exchanged, and vice versa; while whatever increases 
the demand of the outside industries for the products of a given group will 
have the contrary effect, and will raise the level of its prices in relation to 
those of the non-competing groups with which it trades, and vice versa." 
(p. 90.) 

Stated in its simplest form, — and the principle is essentially sim- 
ple, although its applications are infinitely complex, — exchange val- 
ues between non-competing groups are determined by reciprocal 
demand and supply. The consequences flowing from this qualifica- 
tion of the general law of value are ser.ious. Plainly there may be 
whole classes of the laboring population whose labor uniformly finds 
a reward below that which a general competition would secure, and 
whole classes of commodities whose value in exchange for others is 
uniformly below that which their cost of production would require ; 
while other classes in both kinds may be as much above the level 
which general competition would establish. In any application of 
political economy to social problems, permanent inequalities of this 
sort are manifestly too important to be safely left out of sight. 

If now we turn to Mr. Mill's chapter on wages, we shall find what 
our present author would call the seminal idea of this important re- 
statement of the law of value, in a recognition of the failure of com- 
petition between different classes .of laborers : — 

" So complete, indeed, has hitherto been (he separation, so strongly marked 
tbe line of demarcation, between the different grades of laborers, as to be 

almost equivalent to an hereditary distinction of caste Consequently 

the wages of each class have hitherto been regulated by the increase of its 

own population rather than of the general population of the country 

The changes, however, now so rapidly taking place in usages and ideas are 
undermining all these distinctions ; the habits or disabilities which chained 
people to their hereditary condition are fast wearing away, and every class 
is exposed to increased and increasing competition from at least the class 
immediately below it." — Mill's Principles of Political Economy, Book II. 
ch. xiv. § 2. 

In the chapter on the "Ultimate Analysis of Cost of Production," 
it is shown that this failure of general competition affects value : — 

"When the wages of an employment permanently exceed the average 
rate, the value of the thing produced will, in the same degree, exceed the 
standard determined by the mere quantity of labor. Thing?, for example, 
which are made by skilled labor, exchange for the produce of a much greater 
quantity of unskilled labor ; for no reason but because the labor is more 
highly paid. If, through the extension of education, the laborers competent 
to skilled employments were so increased in number as to diminish the dif- 
ference between their wages and those of common labor, all things produced 
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by labor of the superior kind would fall in value, compared with things pro- 
duced by common labor, and these might be said therefore to rise in value. 
We have before remarked that the difficulty of passing from one class of 
employments to a class greatly superior, has hitherto caused the wages of all 
those classes of laborers who are separated from one another by any very 
marked barrier, to depend more than might be supposed upon the increase 
of the population of each class, considered separately; and that the inequal- 
ities in the remuneration of labor are much greater than could exist if the 
competition of the laboring people generally could be brought practically to 
bear on each particular employment. It follows from this, that wages in dif- 
ferent employments do not rise or fall simultaneously, but are, for short and 
sometimes even for long periods, nearly independent of one another. All 
such disparities evidently alter the relative cost of production of different 
commodities, and will therefore be completely represented in their natural or 
average value." — Ibid., Book III. ch. iv. § 3. 

And in one instance at least, where the failure of competition is 
complete, in the* case of slave-grown produce, he expressly recognizes 
the effect upon value : — 

"In this case, as in all cases of permanent inequality between the wages 
of different employments, prices and values receive the impress of the ine- 
quality. Slave-grown will exchange for non-slave-grown commodities in a 
less ratio than that of the quantity of labor required for their production ; 
the value of the former will be less, of the latter greater, than if slavery did 
not exist." — Ibid., Book III. ch. vi. § 3. 

How it happened that Mr. Mill, with his intense interest in all that 
concerns the lower laboring classes, did not follow out the train of 
ideas upon which he had thus struck, especially as his own brilliant 
development of Kicardo's theory of international trade pointed by 
close analogy to the solution of the questions raised, it is not impor- 
tant for our present purpose to inquire. But that the essential 
doctrine, developed by Cairnes, was thrown out by Mill, — and that 
not in any accidental way, but as the announcement of a limitation of 
the general law which was distinctly recognized and often present to 
his mind, — there can be no doubt. As little doubt can there be that 
the development of this principle with its important consequences is 
an instance of real growth and not of revolution, involving no breach 
of continuity, but following the lines indicated by previous investiga- 
tion. In this capital instance, then, to which a large part of his dis- 
cussions are related, Professor Cairnes is in direct filiation with the 
earlier masters of the science. 

Turning now to the ocher agent of production and capital, it is 
generally assumed that between different countries capital moves 
with more or less reluctance, and that, competition failing to that 
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extent, international values depend upon reciprocal demand and sup- 
ply ; but that between different places in the same country capital 
moves freely, insuring a complete competition for equivalent rates of 
profit, and that therefore, so far as this element is concerned, values 
in the home exchanges depend upon cost of production. But the 
line thus drawn between the domestic trade and the international is 
an arbitrary one, not justified by facts. Even if capital never moves 
from country to country without resistance, it often moves with re- 
luctance from one part to another of the same country ; and where 
this is the case, and to that extent, competition fails, and values even 
in domestic exchanges cease to depend upon cost of production, and 
are governed by reciprocal demand and supply. Not that the famil- 
iar law of value is shown to be incorrect, but, cessante ratione, cessat 
ipsa lex. The reason for the law, which is effective competition, 
instead of failing at the political frontier, fails even within that 
boundary in important cases, with respect to capital as well as to 
labor, and thus the case of exchanges between different districts of 
the same country, as between the North and the South or the East 
and the West in the United States, is assimilated to that of interna- 
tional trade and falls under the same law. This imperfection of the 
line usually drawn between international trade and domestic — an 
imperfection not so far below the surface as to be likely always to 
have escaped the attention of persons interested in economical specu- 
lation — was seen and pointed out by Mr. Mill : — 

" The values of commodities produced at the same place," he says, " or in 
places sufficiently adjacent for capital to move freely between them, — let us 
say, for simplicity, commodities produced in the same country, — depend 
(temporary fluctuations apart) upon their cost of production. But the value 
of a commodity brought from a distant place, especially from a foreign coun- 
try, does not depend on its cost of production in the place from whence it 
comes," but " on the cost of production of the thing which is exported to pay 
for it." — Ibid., Book III. ch. xviii. § 1. 

Here again Mr. Mill omitted to follow out the train of thought 
on which he had struck, and perhaps the omission was natural for an 
English writer, considering the compactness and commercial unity of 
England. Professor Caimes, however, has not stopped short of a full 
examination of the conditions under which a domestic trade may be 
governed by the same law as a foreign trade. The theory laid down 
by Ricardo and elaborated by Mill for cases where the competition of 
capital fails, he adopts as one which " sounds the depths of the prob- 
lem," but he develops and follows it out in cases where they did not 
undertake to discuss its application. The general doctrine of value 
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thus acquires such completeness and consistency with facts as it has 
never before had, and this not by any uprooting of what had already 
been accomplished, but by a genuine process of growth and in a strict 
continuity of scientific development. 

But it is now time that we should notice the meaning which Pro- 
fessor Cairnes attaches to the term " cost of production." " The 
universal elements of cost of production," says Mr. Mill, " are the 
wages of the labor and the profits of the capital," and this sharply 
cut definition is the one generally followed. Although it may be 
objected that this definition is made from the capitalist's point of 
view, it answers most purposes well enough until we come to the 
theory of foreign trade and of international values, and even then we 
doubt if any confusion is often felt until the original supposition of a 
trade by barter is exchanged for one in which money and price are 
conditions. So long as the trade is one of barter it is clear that it 
can go on between countries or districts differently favored by na- 
ture ; that its possibility will depend simply on each country being 
able to produce some commodity with more advantage than it can 
others, although perhaps with greater expenditure of labor than 
would be necessary in the very country to which the commodity is 
exported, and that thus the ratio of exchange between the countries 
will depend, not on the absolute cost of production of the things 
exchanged, but on the comparative intensity of the reciprocal de- 
mands. It is also clear that to substitute a commerce carried on as 
usual in place of the supposed barter, does not change any of the 
essential conditions of the case. And yet, when money and price are 
introduced into the hypothesis, it is certain that price not only meas- 
ures the comparative costs of production in each country by itself, 
but also determines the possibility of importing with profit, and so 
does introduce the absolute cost of producing the commodities in the 
countries respectively as a condition of the trade. The reluctance 
with which capital and labor change their place to compete for the 
most profitable employment frees the terms of international exchange 
from dependence on the absolute cost of production ; the use of 
money appears to make them thus dependent. How is the contra- 
diction to be reconciled % 

Professor Cairnes points out that the difficulty, as is so often the 
case in any moral science, springs from the ambiguous use of a term 
which seemed to have been defined with complete precision. The 
reward for production, he says, is not its " cost," except in a limited 
sense and from one point of view. What production really " costs " 
is labor, abstinence, and risk, as a reward for which wages and profits 
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are paid. Cost of production, in the only sense in which it has any 
economical importance, is less in a fertile region than in a sterile one, 
because nature yields a more -abundant return for a given amount of 
labor and of saving. The cost is in fact the sacrifice ■ — not of the cap- 
italist alone, but of the laborer also — which is requisite for attaining 
the desired end. Cost of production taken in this sense will deter- 
mine the value at which commodities will exchange under the influ- 
ence of free competition, as may easily be seen by applying the usual 
reasoning to the conduct of men, each anxious to secure his material 
well-being with the least possible sacrifice and free to choose among 
employments for his labor or capital. And it is cost of production in 
this sense which fails to regulate the value of commodities in exchange, 
in international trade, or wherever competition is ineffective, and that 
too whether the exchange is conducted by barter or by the vise of 
money. 

We can scarcely hope that we have been followed in this exposition 
by any except the few who have given serious attention to what Mr. 
Mill calls " the most complicated questions which political economy 
affords." But we trust it is clear that in this case Professor Cairnes 
has undertaken to revise the accepted nomenclature of the science in 
a particular of some importance. In this revision, however, he does 
not depart so widely from the line of authority as may at first be sup- 
posed. To say nothing of Adam Smith's famous apothegm, "labor 
was the first price, ■ — the original purchase-money that was paid for 
all things," it is certain, we think, that Ricardo, in his chapter on 
value, has in mind the same conception of cost which is now more for- 
mally en undated by Professor Cairnes ; while in his chapter on foreign 
trade Ricardo expressly takes the number of days' labor as his test of 
cost, whether comparative or absolute, nor does he lose sight of this 
test when he comes to consider the distribution of money between the 
countries trading. And it is remarkable that Mr. Mill, while he gen- 
erally uses the term " cost of production " as synonymous with wages 
and profits, does in his discussion of international trade and interna- 
tional values, and of money as an imported commodity, steadily keep 
in view its other meaning of sacrifice, or of the amounts of labor and 
abstinence required in production, as Ricardo had done before him. 
Indeed, the ease with which this ambiguity fixed itself in his reasoning 
is disclosed by a single passage, which marks the transition from one 
conception of the term to the other : — 

" What the production of a thing costs to its producer, or its series of pro- 
ducers, is the labor expended in producing it. If we consider as the producer 
the capitalist who makes the advances, the word ' labor ' may be replaced by 
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the word ' wages ' ; what the produce cost to him is the wages which he has 
had to pay." — Ibid., Book III. ch. iv. § 1. 

Here again, therefore, the book before us renders valuable ser- 
vice, by clearing up a point in the nomenclature of the science. But 
this service is not accomplished at the expense of any break in contin- 
uous development. On the contrary, the revision of a fundamental 
conception has introduced harmony where before there was a subtle 
contradiction, and has strengthened the whole body of essential prin- 
ciples to which the conception relates. As it now stands, the theory 
of international values, or of values in the absence of effective compe- 
tition, is firmly knit with the general theory of value, and appears to 
be susceptible of a far more satisfactory and simple statement than has 
ever yet been possible. That this should be the result of an analysis 
and revision so searching as that of Professor Caimes, raises a new and 
overwhelming presumption in favor of the solidity of the scientific 
basis on which the work of Ricardo and Mill rests. 

We must in conclusion point out a signal instance in which Pro- 
fessor Cairnes defends the continuity of economical science against no 
less an assailant than Mr. Mill himself. It is well . known that Mr. 
Mill, having given definite form to the wages-fund theory in his "Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy," subsequently abandoned it, upon review- 
ing the objections brought against it by Mr. W. T. Thornton in his 
book on " Labor." The alacrity with which Mr. Mill thus retreated 
from a position supposed to be strong caused some surprise, but 
was generally ascribed to his well-known sympathy for the laboring 
class, which led him to welcome a chance of retreat from the sci- 
entific doctrine which seemed to block the way of most of their move- 
ments. This explanation of his palinode did more honor to Mr. 
Mill's heart than to his judgment. It has gained ground, however, 
and will be confirmed by Professor Cairnes's examination of the 
arguments finally admitted by Mr. Mill as conclusive against the 
doctrine. Without entering into the subject at. large, we can best 
state the case by citing from Mr. Mill's article of surrender the doc- 
trine in the form in which he agrees with Mr. Thornton that it is 
untenable : — 

" There is supposed to be, at any given instance, a sum of wealth, which 
is unconditionally devoted to the payment of the wages of labor. This sum 
is not regarded as unalterable, for it is augmented by saving, and increases 
with the progress of wealth; but it is reasoned upon as at any given moment 
a predetermined amount. More than that amount it is assumed that the 
wages-receiving class cannot possibly divide among them ; that amount, and 
no less, they cannot but obtain. So that, the sum to be divided being fixed, 
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the wagps of each depends solely on the divisor, the number of participants." 
— Fortnightly Review, May, 1869, p. 515. 

This notion of a " predetermined " sum to be divided among the 
recipients by a process in long division, no individual employer being 
sensible of any such invincible necessity for paying out exactly so 
much and no more, Mr. Mill naturally agrees with Mr. Thornton in 
rejecting, and so does Professor Cairnes. And the latter points out 
with all due respect that it was not in this form that Mr. Mill, in his 
" Principles of Political Economy," conceived and stated the doctrine 
of the wages-fund. The notion of a rigid " predetermination " which 
compels the payment of a certain sum is a gloss upon the original 
text, inconsistent with the doctrine itself and with the nature of eco- 
nomic laws in general. For, says Professor Cairnes, — 

" What an economic law asserts is, not that men must do so and so whether 
they like it or not, but that in given circumstances they will like to do so 
and so; that their self-interests or other feelings will lead them to this re- 
sult It is in this sense that, speaking for myself; I understand the 'pre- 
determination' of a certain portion of the wealth of a country to the pay- 
ment of wages. I believe that, in the existing state of the national wealth, 
the character of Englishmen being what it is, a certain prospect of profit will 
'determine' a certain proportion of this wealth to productive investment; 
that the amount thus ' determined ' will increase as the field for investment 
is extended, and that it will not increase beyond what this field can find em- 
ployment for at that rate of profit which satisfies English commercial expec- 
tation." ( p. 185.) 

It is safe to say that it is only upon this understanding that Mr. 
Mill could ever have reconciled the doctrine with his reasoning as to 
the effect of the rate of profit on the accumulation of wealth. The 
wages-fund is not so many hundred millions of pounds, shillings, and 
pence irrevocably destined to be divided among so many millions of 
laborers ; it is that share of existing wealth which the body of capi- 
talists, with their average desire for gain and with the chances of 
profit such as they are at the time, will be led to expend in the sup- 
port of labor. To this understanding Professor Cairnes recalls the 
readers of Mr. Mill's overhasty concession to Mr. Thornton, and he 
then re-establishes the doctrine on ground which cannot be shaken, 
we believe, until the fundamental proposition, that industry is limited 
by capital, is disproved. In this case, then, unless we greatly mistake, 
Professor Cairnes has restored the continuity of economic speculation, 
when threatened with confusion by what seems, pace tanti viri, the 
momentary defection of a master of the science. 

And, finally, we must inquire whether Professor Cairnes's concep- 
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tion of the nature of economic laws and of economic science differs 
from that of Mr. Mill and of the other leading writers on this sub- 
ject. In his essay on the " Definition and Method of Political Econ- 
omy," Mr. Mill, in harmony with his chief predecessors, declares 
that political economy is not the science of speculative politics, but 
only a branch of that science, treating not of the whole of man's 
nature or conduct in society, but of so much of his nature and con- 
duct as relates to the pursuit of wealth. It simply aims to show 
what will be the course of action when men in society are impelled 
by the desire for wealth, abstraction being made of all other mo- 
tives : — 

" Not," he says, " that any political economist was ever so absurd as to 
suppose that mankind are really thus constituted, but because this is the 
mode in which science must necessarily proceed. Where an effect depends 
upon a concurrence of causes, those causes must be studied one at a time, 
and their laws separately investigated, if we wish, through the causes, to 
obtain the power of either predicting or controlling the effect, since the law 
of the effect is compounded of the laws of all the causes which determine 
it." — Essays on some Unsettled Questions in Political Economy, p. 139. 

Indeed, the method is precisely that which is adopted in physical 
science, as, for example, when the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
are separately investigated. The conclusions of political economy, 
then, are rarely a formula for legislation ; they are but a part of the 
considerations on which legislators must base their action. This 
view is the same which is found, less elaborately but none the less 
distinctly enunciated, in his "Principles." To the same effect is a 
passage in the seventh chapter of his "Autobiography." And it follows 
from this view of political economy in general, as he declares in his 
chapter on rents, that " we must never forget tha't the truths of 
political economy are truths only in the rough." In any concrete 
case allowance must be made for disturbing influences, which indeed 
may countervail, but do not contradict, the law ; and in general the 
law, as a statement of the results from certain causes, must be taken 
as true of the average of cases, and not as the precise rule of each 
case by itself. 

This view of the general position of political economy as a branch 
of social science is that which is held by Professor Cairnes. In- 
deed, people who, as Mr. Mill says, "know nothing but political 
economy, and therefore know that ill," might be shocked to find the 
Professor declaring in one of his essays (Essays on Political Economy, 
p. 256), that " there are few practical problems which do not present 
other aspects than the purely economical, — political, moral, educa- 
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tional, artistic aspects, — and these may involve consequences so 
weighty as to turn the scale against purely economic solutions." His 
conception of an economic law we have already referred to. It is the 
only conception of such a law which is consistent with the definition 
given to the science by Mr. Mill himself. Indeed, Professor Cairnes 
declares that " if economic doctrines in general are to be understood 
.... as expressing principles which compel human beings to the 
adoption of certain courses of conduct in despite of their own inclina- 
tion and will, there is not a single one in the whole range of economic 
science that could endure ten minutes' criticism." Such a law does 
not say that under the given conditions A B must or will do so and 
so, but simply that under these conditions " the average man " will 
be induced to do so ; and in this sense are such laws laid down and 
expounded by Eicardo and Mill. 

We have so far protracted our inquiry into the continuity which is 
to be found in Professor Cairnes's recasting of political economy, that 
we have not left ourselves room to express adequately our sense of the 
service performed by him. The work which he has accomplished was 
necessary, and no other hand could have done it. To remove faulty 
material from the very foundations of the science, to build where the 
structure was incomplete, and to harmonize and strengthen those 
parts which were discordant or weak, is a task for a master workman. 
We have examined a few leading instances which show the general 
direction of his labors ; and must now refer our readers to the book 
itself for evidence of what has been done for many special questions 
of great interest, by a discussion conducted upon the well-established 
lines. 

11. — The Communistic Societies of the United States; from Personal 
Visit and Observation ; including detailed Accounts of the Economists, 
Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, Oneida, etc. By Charles Nord- 
hoff. With Illustrations. New York : Harper and Brothers, pp. 
439. 

We suppose it is useless to expect or express the wish that Mr. 
Nordhoff should be more methodical in his books. He follows the 
school-boy's maxim of beginning in the middle and leaving off at both 
ends ; and thus he produces a book which is full of interest, but more 
or less confusing to the reader. Mr. Noyes, in his " History of Amer- 
ican Socialisms," published four or five years ago, displays a similar 
lack of. external method ; but he seems to have understood better 
than Mr. Nordhoff the internal or ideal connection and sequence of 



